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THE   WAR   AND   EDUCATION 

CULTURE  VERSUS  KULTUR 

Crisis  in  Welsh      We  have  reached  a  critical  point 
educational  in  the  development  of  our  educa- 

development  tional  system.     Ever  since  I  came 

into  Wales,  thirty-two  years  ago, 
education  has  been,  one  might  almost  say,  the 
prime  object  of  Welsh  enthusiasm  ;  and  enthusiasm 
has  been  a  great  asset,  as  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  country  will 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  But  nations,  as  well 
as  men,  have  the  defects  of  their  qualities,  and  in 
this  imperfect  world  enthusiasm  is  dogged  by  im- 
patience. Now,  therefore,  that  our  schools  have 
been  working  for  twenty  years  and  our  colleges 
for  twice  as  long,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the 
voice  of  the  pessimist  is  heard  in  our  land,  and  if 
we  are  told  that  our  schools  and  colleges  are  in  a 
parlous  state.  We  are  idealists  in  Wales,  and 
idealists  can  rarely  resist  the  temptation  to  think 
that  there  must  be  some  comparatively  simple 
measure,  the  adoption  of  which  would  bring  the 
ideal  quite  close  and  usher  in  the  Golden  Age. 
They  forget  that  the  reformer,  even  if  his  schemes 
are  sound,  is  working  in  the  very  imperfect  material 
of  human  nature.  A  perfect  constitution,  if  there 
could  be  such  a  thing,  would  have  to  be  worked  by 
politicians,  admittedly  an  imperfect  race,  and  a 
perfect  system  of  education  partly  by  governing 
bodies,  whose  members  suffer  from  the  same  im- 
perfection, and  partly  by  school  masters  and  pro- 
fessors, whose  shortcomings  are  perhaps  the  most 
generally  recognised  of  all. 

Necessity  of  But  while  we  have  no  use  in  educa- 

growth  tion  for  the  pessimist,   we  must 

not    forget    that    criticism    is    as 

vital  to  the  health  of  educational  institutions  as  it 
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Is  to  that  of  the  body  pohtic.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  finality  in  human  institutions,  least  of  all 
in  those  concerned  with  the  growth  and  training 
of  the  human  mind  and  character.  In  these  matters 
constant  change  is  of  the  essence  of  perfection.  It 
is  the  glory  of  our  own  political  constitution  that  it 
is  not  a  manufactured  article  like  a  suit  of  clothes, 
to  be  cast  aside  and  replaced  from  time  to  time  as 
it  is  outgrown,  but  a  living  growth,  which  adapts 
itself,  like  the  skin  of  an  animal,  to  the  expansion 
of  the  body  it  holds  together  and  protects.  We 
should  look  for  the  same  elasticity  and  adaptive- 
ness  in  our  educational  system,  and  should  welcome, 
therefore,  a  periodic  review  of  our  scholastic  activities. 
Such  a  process  is  just  on  the  point  of  commencing. 
A  Royal  Commission  will  shortly  be  sitting  to 
review  the  machinery  and  work  of  the  University 
and  its  Colleges,  and  after  the  war  the  Schools  in 
their  turn  will  be  subjected  to  a  similar  enquiry. 

Emphasised  by  But  there  is  another  considera- 
character  of  tion,  which  lends  special  impor- 

present  war  tance  to  the  question  how  we  can 

improve  our  schools  and  what 
dangers  we  should  specially  endeavour  to  provide 
against.  We  are  m  the  midst  of  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  war  that  has  ever  afflicted  mankind. 
Both  in  extent  and  character  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  before.  Truly  we  may  adopt  the  words  of 
the  great  Apostle,  and  speak  of  ourselves  as  those 
"  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  com.e."  That 
it  is  the  greatest  war  on  record  is  obvious  ;  it  is  the 
first  in  which  combatants  are  counted  by  millions. 
This  fact  in  itself  is  terrible,  but  the  war  is  still 
more  terrible  by  reason  of  its  character.  There 
have  been  wars  before  now  in  which  atrocities  were 
committed,  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  whole 
provinces  tortured,  outraged,  and  massacred  ;    but 
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hitherto  these  have  been  the  work  either  of  some 
great  pagan  despot,  Hke  the  Assyrian  monarchs, 
aiming  at  universal  dominion ;  or  of  barbarian 
hordes,  hke  Attila's  Huns  and  the  early  German 
tribes,  seeking  new  settlements  for  themselves ; 
or  of  religious  fanaticism,  as  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Never  before  has  the  world  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  the  policy  and  methods  of  a  Nebuchad- 
nezzar put  into  practice  by  a  highly  educated  and 
professedly  Christian  nation,  backed  by  the  passion- 
ate benedictions  of  its  scholars  and  divines.  There 
were  many  in  this  country  who  foresaw  the  German 
peril  before  the  war,  but  I  doubt  if  there  was  one 
among  them  who  had  even  remotely  conceived  the 
possibility  of  such  a  horror  as  this. 

Contrast  with  Such  a  war  must  affect  the  life 
previous  wars  of  our  people  far  more  potently 
than  any  we  have  been  engaged 
in  before.  It  must,  therefore,  re-act  profoundly 
upon  our  educational  ideals  and  methods,  for  educa- 
tion is  but  the  preparation  for  life.  We  have  fought 
great  wars  before  now  in  order  to  prevent  the  domi- 
nation of  Europe  by  a  single  power.  We  were  the 
soul  of  the  alliance  that  humbled  the  pride  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  again  of  that  greater  alliance  that 
overthrew  Napoleon.  But  throughout  those  wars 
our  men  felt  that  they  were  fighting  honourable  and 
chivalrous  opponents  ;  now  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  up  against  a  new  kind  of  human  being,  who 
unites  to  the  most  perfect  technical  training  and 
scientific  equipment  known  to  Western  civilisation 
the  craft,  cruelty,  and  treachery  of  the  Red  Indian. 
British  soldiers  have  never  had  this  kind  of  enemy  in 
front  of  them  before,  and  their  own  spirit  has  in  con- 
sequence been  tempered  to  a  new  and  keener  edge. 
Observers  tell  us  that  while  they  have  not  lost  the 
old   gay,   sporting   tone,   there   is   a   new   idealism 
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among  them,  a  touch  of  the  Crusader,  who  feels  he 
is  fighting  for  a  transcendent  world-cause  in  com- 
parison with  which  nothing  else  matters.  And 
remember  it  is  the  pick  of  our  male  population  who 
are  going  through  this  ordeal  ;  they  will  come  back 
with  characters  developed  and  outlook  profoundly 
changed,  and  they  will  come  back  some  two  or  three 
million  strong.  The  armies  we  maintained  on  the 
Gjntinent  agamst  Napoleon  were  recruited  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  never  reached  a  total  of 
a  hundred  thousand  ;  when  they  came  home  they 
were  swallowed  up  and  lost  m  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
The  position  will  be  reversed  when  our  new  armies 
return  ;  we  shall  not  absorb  them,  they  will  rather 
absorb  us.  The  leaven  of  their  experience  and 
sacrifice  will  transform  the  national  spirit ;  nothing 
will  be  as  it  has  been,  and  education,  with  the  other 
national  activities,  will  undergo  something  like  a 
revolution. 

German  and  On  both  accounts,  therefore,  the 

British  attitudes  war  on  the  one  hand  and  the  facts 
towards  Science  of  our  local  history  on  the  other, 
contrasted  we  are  unmistakably  on  the  eve 

of  great  and  far-reaching  changes. 
What  these  will  be  we  can  at  present  only  guess, 
but  the  progress  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged  supphes  certain  indications.  We  are 
fighting  a  nation  which  boasts  that  it  possesses  the 
most  perfect  system  of  education  in  the  world ; 
how  does  that  system  compare  with  our  own  in 
spirit  and  subject  matter  ?  To  take  the  second  first ; 
the  distinctive  feature  of  modern  German  education 
is  the  preponderance  it  gives  to  Science,  and  especially 
to  Applied  Science,  in  contrast  with  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  these  subjects  have  been  treated 
in  England.    Though  my  own  studies  have  lain  in 
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a  different  direction,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  warning 
British  neglect       with   which   the   recent   menional 
of  Science  of  the  representatives  of  Science 

to  the  Government  concludes, 
namely,  that  if  the  present  neglect  of  Science  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  impossible  for  this  country  to  mam- 
tain  its  position  as  a  Great  Power.  It  is  not  that  we 
lack  scientific  capacity,  but  that  we  do  not  recognise 
and  use  it.  Scientific  discoveries  have  often  been 
made  by  British  genius,  and  applied  and  exploited 
by  German  talent.  Throughout  the  war,  on  the 
other  hand,  Germany  has  again  and  agam  owed 
her  successes  to  scientific  equipment,  and  still  more 
to  the  spirit  of  scientific  preparedness  which  her 
devotion  to  Applied  Science  has  cultivated.  At 
each  step  every  detail  of  material  preparation  has 
been  carefully  provided  before-hand  and  pieced 
together  ;    nothing  has  been  left  to  chance. 

E0ect  of  exces-  But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the 
sive  devotion  to  shield.  Excessive  concentration  on 
Applied  Science  the  applications  of  Science  tends 
to  engross  the  mind  in  material 
objects.  Even  the  student  of  Pure  Science  is  too 
apt  to  neglect  the  study  of  human  nature.  But  at 
least  there  is  something  morally  elevating  in  the 
pursuit  of  abstract  truth  for  its  own  sake.  In 
Applied  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  truth  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  physical  advantage  or 
material  comfort  A  nation  which  throws  itself  whole- 
heartedly into  this  quest  runs  a  serious  risk  of  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  a  debasing  materialism,  and  of 
sacrificing  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul  to  the  purely 
mechanical  side  of  the  intellect.  It  loses  the  sense  of 
spiritual  things,  and  with  this  it  loses  the  power  of 
understanding  human  nature.  Thus  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  marvellously  successful  throughout 
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the  war  in  the  organisation  and  handling  of  material, 
in  their  dealings  with  other  peoples  they  have  been 
guilty  of  a  series  of  monstrous  blunders,  and  it  is 
these  blunders  that  are  going  to  lose  them  the  war. 
They  thought  that  Belgium  would  not  resist  their 
passage,  that  England  would  not  interfere  in  defence 
of  Belgium,  that  the  policy  of  wholesale  massacre 
and  outrage  in  invaded  districts  would  cow  all  re- 
sistance, that  the  murder  of  women  and  children  in 
English  vessels  would  discourage  recruiting  in 
England  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  munitions  from 
America.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Zeppelins  and  submarines  have  proved  our  best 
recruiting  agents,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  the 
crowning  infamy  of  the  Lusitania  that  swept  the 
Italian  democracy  off  its  feet  and  brought  Italy  into 
the  war,  in  spite  of  her  politicians.  It  looks  as  if 
Germany  were  now  on  the  point  of  starting  a  further 
extension  of  maritime  barbarity  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  converting  more  uneasy  neutrals  into  active 
enemies.  Well  has  it  been  said  : — "  The  Germans 
know  more  about  psychology  and  less  about  human 
nature  than  any  people  in  the  world." 

Materialism  Applied    Science    deals    primarily 

versus  Humanism  with  mechanism  ;  the  German 
ideal  is,  therefore,  quite  naturally 
the  spirit  of  organisation,  and  this  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  term  "  Kultur,"  which  puzzled  us  so  long. 
But  soul  and  spirit  defy  organisation,  and  here  we 
have  the  root  defect  of  the  educational  system  of 
modern  Germany.  The  Germany  of  the  past,  the 
Germany  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Heine,  was  essen- 
tially humanistic  ;  its  ideal  was  Culture,  as  we  use  the 
term,  that  broad  training  and  enriching  of  the  facul- 
ties which,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  words,  enable  a 
man  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  as  a  whole.  " 
This  older  humanism  has  now  been  thrust  aside  by 
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Prussian  materialism  ;  Culture  has  given  way  to 
Kultur. 

Lesson  deduced  The  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the 
from  comparison  comparison  of  our  own  institu- 
tions with  those  of  our  great 
enemy  is  thus  two-fold  :  (I)  That  Science  and  its 
applications  may  not  be  neglected  without  grave 
danger  to  the  State  ;  (2)  That  the  nation  that  forgets 
in  its  system  of  education  the  truth  that  "  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,"  may  one  day  find  that  it 
has  armed  against  itself  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  civilised  world. 

Danger  of  over-  But  this  is  not  all.  The  spirit  of 
organisation  in  organisation,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
education  not  favourable  to  the  development 

of  the  spiritual  faculties,  to  which 
individuality  and  freedom  are  essential.  In  the 
educational  domain,  in  particular,  it  is  continually 
working  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  uniformity. 
Not  that  we  can  do  without  organisation  even  in 
education,  but  unless  a  sleepless  watch  is  kept 
It  will  for  ever  be  trying  to  stifle  the  free 
spirit  without  which  education  sinks  into  mere 
instruction. 

(i)  in  the  exam-  And  here  let  me  offer  a  word  of 
(nation  system  warning  to  parents  and  guardians. 
It  IS  no  easy  thing  while  a  boy  is 
at  school  to  tell  whether  he  is  being  educated  or  only 
instructed,  whether  he  is  acquiring  knowledge  or 
only  useful  information,  though  the  difference  is  all 
important  for  his  after-life.  Examination,  the  only 
official  test  we  have,  is  a  very  imperfect  instrument. 
Every  examiner  knows  how  many  cases  comes  before 
him  in  which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  candidate  really  knows  the  subject,  or  has  only  got 
it  up  for  the  examination.     Is  education,  then,  not 
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to  be  judged  by  its  results  ?  Most  certainly  ;  but 
let  us  be  quite  sure  what  we  mean  by  results.  Do 
we  mean  examination  results  or  life  results'?  Surely 
school  is  a  preparation  not  for  examinations,  but  for 
life  ;  and  the  real  test  of  a  school  is  what  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  through  it  do  in  after  life. 
Examinations  are  doubtless  useful,  perhaps  indis- 
pensable, but  to  take  them  as  the  true  measure  of 
school  efficiency  is  a  fundamental  error.  The  real 
security  lies  not  in  the  examinations,  but  in  the 
teacher,  for  the  work  of  education  is  not  a  mechani- 
cal routine  by  which  information  is,  so  to  speak, 
ladled  into  brain-receptacles,  it  is  the  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  this  can 
only  be  the  work  of  personal  communion,  spirit 
acting  on  spirit,  mind  on  mind.  At  bottom  educa- 
tion is  a  personal  question,  and  the  problem  for  the 
governing  body  of  a  school  is  to  get  the  right  head- 
master ;  the  rest  is  little  more  than  "  leather  and 
prunella." 

(2)  in  the  sup-  But  to  return  to  rny  main  point, 
pression  of  free-  the  organising  spirit  contains  a 
dam  of  thought  further  menace  to  education,  for 
complete  organisation  means  com- 
plete centralisation,  and  complete  centralisation  may 
convert  the  educational  system  into  a  machine  for 
standardising  the  national  intellect,  and  turning  out 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  with  the  same  set  of  cut 
and  dried  opinions.  In  Germany  we  see  the  most 
portentous  example  of  this  evil.  The  German 
Government  has  complete  control  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  by  m.eans  of  the  Universities  and 
Schools  It  has  trained  the  German  nation  to  believe 
what  it  is  told  by  authority.  The  Germans  believe 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  an  unscrupulous  conspiracy  ;  they  believe  that 
the  destruction  of  Belgium  was  only  the  punish- 
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ment  of  an  organised  system  of  horrible  barbarities 
inflicted  by  the  Belgian  women  on  the  German 
wounded  ;  they  believe  that  their  Zeppelins  have 
laid  Liverpool  in  ruins  ;  they  believe  that  the  Ger- 
man Submarine  Blockade  (proclaimed  on  Feb. 
4th)  was  provoked  by  the  British  Blockade  (an- 
nounced on  March  11th).  And  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  war  they  have  believed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  every  new  lie  with  which  the  German 
Government  seeks  to  excuse  or  magnify  itself  or  to 
slander  and  discredit  the  Allies.  One  might 
almost  say  that  in  Germany  belief  is  regulated  by 
administrative  order. 

Kaiser's  use  of  It  was  not  always  so.  There  was 
the  Educational  a  time  when  Lehrfreiheit  (freedom 
Machine  of   teaching)   was   the   charter   of 

the  German  teacher,  but  the  auto- 
cratic temper  of  the  present  Kaiser  soon  got  nd  of 
so  undesirable  an  anomaly.  He  had  not  been  long 
on  the  throne  before  it  became  known  that  professors 
and  teachers  who  looked  for  advancement  must 
maintain  a  loyal  and  patriotic  attitude,  in  other 
words  must  lend  themselves  to  further  the  Kaiser's 
policy  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Kaiser,  in  fact, 
has  used  Education  as  Elizabeth  used  the  Church, 
for  the  manufacture  of  public  opinion.  He  tunes  the 
University  chairs,  as  she  tuned  the  Cathedral  pulpits. 
And  the  autocratic  temper  is  not  limited  to  Imperial 

potentates,  though  indeed  its 
Autocratic  presence     is      hardly     necessary, 

temper  not  inasmuch   as    a    strong    sense   of 

unknown  in  official  duty   may    often   be  quite 

democratic  sufficient    to    produce    a     steady 

communities  pressure  for  the  removal  of  those 

excrescences  and  anomalies  which, 
though  they  are  the  signs  of  vigorous  life,  yet 
offend  the  eye  of  the  educational  organiser.     Indeed 
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it  Is  hardly  possible  for  such  an  official  to  avoid 
undesirable  interference  without  putting  a  good 
deal  of  restraint  upon  his  natural  instinct ;  for 
the  business  of  the  organiser  is  to  organise,  and 
if  he  sits  still  while  local  idiosyncrasy  is  expressing 
itself  in  an  unsymmetrical  way,  he  has  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  is  neglecting  his  duty  This 
is  why  every  central  office  constantly  tends  to 
widen  its  sphere  of  work,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  regulations  it  issues  to  its  dependants  and  of 
the  reports  which  it  demands  of  thein  in  return. 

..J.  ...        In  education  there  is  the  further 

luning  e  j^^ger  that  the  organiser  may 
^  °^  ^  have    strong    views    of    his    own 

either  on  questions  of  curriculum  or  on  others  of  a 
more  general  character,  quite  possibly  sound  views, 
and  that  in  his  laudable  eagerness  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teaching  or  to  produce  a  right  attitude 
towards  public  questions  he  may  unduly  encroach 
on  the  freedom  of  teaching  and  the  independence 
of  the  teacher.  We  shall  do  well  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  tune  the  schools, 
which  would  benefit  as  little  from  the  process  as 
the   Elizabethan   Church   or   the   modern   German 

University.  That  there  is  amongst 
Tendency  to  ourselves  a  tendency  to  over-cen- 

over-centrali-  tralisacion  is,  I  think,  beginning 
sation  to  be  admitted  ;    there  has  of  late 

been  a  disposition  which  should 
be  jealously  watched  to  transfer  power  from  the 
Local  School  Governors  to  the  County  Authorities, 
and  from  these  again  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board.  If 
our  education  is  to  encourage  initiative,  indepen- 
dence and  originality,  we  must  be  content  to  put  up 
with  many  things  which  we  do  not  like,  lest  in  re- 
moving them  we  seriously  impair  the  power  for  good 
of  those  who  have  devised  them.     Men  who  are 
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kept  in  leading  strings  gradually 
Effect  on  lose  the  capacity  and  even  the  de- 

Teachers  sire   for    initiative   and    responsi- 

bility. They  may  actually  come 
to  resent  as  an  injury  any  attempt  to  give  them 
greater  liberty  of  action.  Witness  the  outcry  re- 
cently raised  by  the  Headmasters  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Schools,  when  the  Board  of  Education 
proposed  that  they  should  be  given  a  larger  voice  in 
the  control  of  the  Junior  Certificate  Examination. 
Such  are  some  of  the  dangers 
Educational  against   which    we   shall    have   to 

progress  already    be  on  our  guard.     But  these  in- 
achieved  in  stances    should    not    blind    us    to 

Wales  the     enormous     progress     which 

Wales  has  made  in  our  lifetime. 
If  our  school  system  needs  repair  and  renewal,  as 
no  doubt  it  does,  it  has  already  accomplished  a  great 
work  in  Wales,  and  has  also  given  a  lead  to  our 
neighbours  across  Offa's  Dyke.  We  have  no  need 
to  adopt  an  apologetic  tone.  Let  us  only  keep 
before  us  the  high  ideal  of  education  which  animated 
its  founders,  valuing  it  not  so  much  for  the  social  or 
pecuniary  advantages  it  may  bring,  as  for  the  en- 
larged activities  and  greater  usefulness  to  one's 
generation  which  it  renders  possible.  That  Wales 
has  splendid  material  for  a  higher  educational  system 
to  work  upon  will  be  the  universal  testimony  of  all 
who  have  taught  in  the  Principality. 

Qualities  of  the  The  intensity  of  the  Welsh  intellect 
Welsh  intellect  has  always  been  recognised,  but 
usually  with  the  qualification  that 
it  only  plays  within  narrow  limits  ;  that  Welsh 
thought,  in  short,  though  keen,  tends  to  be  pro- 
vincial. That  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this 
may  be  conceded.  It  would  be  strange  if  a  race 
pent  up  for  centuries  within  a   narrow  area  and 
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struggling  to  preserve  Its  individuality  against  the 
encroachments  of  a  v^ealthy  and  powerful  neighbour 
did  not  suffer  a  certain  narrowing  of  its  interests  and 
sympathies.  But  such  narrowness  is  the  effect  of 
circumstances,  and  history  shews  that  it  does  not  long 
survive  them.  As  a  dynasty  the  Welsh  Tudors  were 
some  of  the  most  virile  and  far-sighted  monarchs 
this  kingdom  has  ever  had.  There  was  nothing 
provincial  about  their  outlook.  And  what  do  we 
see  at  the  present  moment  ?  This  war  is  a  world 
struggle  between  empires  in  which  kingdoms  rank 
but  as  provinces.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  of  the 
small  number  of  politicians  who  have  from  the  out- 
set realised  its  true  character  and  the  supreme  efforts 
that  are  needed  to  win  it,  three  of 
Welsh  statesmen  the  most  notable  are  Welsh  by  birth 
of  the  present  or  descent — Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
day  the   Minister   of   Munitions  ;    Sir 

Samuel  Hughes,  the  Organiser  of 
the  new  Canadian  Armies  ;  and  last,  but  not  least 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  the  Labour  Premier  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  who  five  years  ago  passed 
the  Australian  National  Defence  Act  based  on 
universal  service,  and  who  has  recently  in  a  series  of 
vivid  and  powerful  speeches  given  better  expression 
than  any  other  public  man  to  the  national  aspiration 
for  a  larger  imperial  policy  and  bolder  and  more 
effective  leading.  It  is  the  imaginative  power  of 
the  Welshman  that  has  enabled  these  distinguished 
countrymen  of  ours  to  do  what  they  have  done,  that 
glowing  quality  of  mind  which  in  new  and  difficult 
circumstances  pierces  beneath  the  surface  of  things 
and  penetrates  to  the  very  heart  of  the  situation.  As 
education  spreads,  may  we  not  expect  that  young 
Welshmen  will  more  and  more  be  able  to  find,  as 
young  Scotchmen  have  been  doing  for  generations 
back,  a  wider  field  for  their  energies  from  the  exer- 
cise of  which  not  only  Wales  but  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Overseas  Dominions  will  ultimately  benefit  ? 
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